THE DEEP SEA SAILOR 


By BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG 


Ge material embodied in this set of papers has been gathered by the author at various times during the 
past five years, the greater portion of tt on voyages which he has made as a seafaring man on purpose to 
secure the information here recorded. As a member of the crew on ships of several nations he has traversed 
many thousands of miles of the high seas and has lived afloat and in port the full life of the man of the sea of 
this day and time. These studies ave portraits of comrades in the foc'sle, in the ship's galley, along the docks 
or in sailors’ boarding houses of half the ports of Europe and America. The information is personal and ac- 
curate. Where unpleasant things must, in truth, be said of men, ships' regimes and corporations, the identities 
of individuals, ships and companies are cloaked in such a manner as to allow the criticism to be direct enough 
for it to do the good intended. This first article describes Life on a Liner, Separate papers will describe the 
Sailor's life ashore and on cargo boats and coastwise freighters.— The Editors. 


“ Ve yust to haf vooten ships mit iron sailors, now ve got iron ships mit vooten sailors.""—Capt, Ferdinand Keim 


LIFE ON A LINER 


HE agent of the big steamship 
company heard my request with 
gravity, but there was a twinkle 

in his kindly eyes and a peculiar twitch- 
ing about the corners of his mouth as 
he turned to his chief clerk and said :— 

‘Otto, here is a young man who 
wants work on the Bzsmarck. What do 
you think of him?” 

Otto, red-cheeked, bespectacled and 
with a blonde pompadour, turned around 
on his stool and looked me over. Slowly 
his mouth expanded under his straggly, 
yellow moustache into a broad grin. 

‘““Holee Smote! He ain't no sailor, 
alretty, is he? Say, poy, vat jop you 
vant? You vant to be der captain on 
Tuesday und Friday afternoons? You 
vant to blay der piano after breakwust? 
Mebbe you vant to holt der deeshes on 
der table.” 

Just why I was the object of these 
shafts of Teutonic raillery did not appear 
to me, but then I had still ‘‘to cut my 
sea teeth.”’ 

When I had determined to learn 
through actually living his life just what 
the existence of the seafaring man of to- 
day is like, I went directly at the point of 
the matter, and presented myself at the 
company offices and made application 
for work. I had chosen the Broadway 
offices of the Hamburg-American line. 
That the men were not hired by some 
functionary in this office had never oc- 
curred to me; and as to my appearance, 


in order that my motives be not sus- 
pected, I had donned my oldest clothes. 
I supposed that I presented just such an 
appearance as any respectable young 
working man would. In size I wasa 
shade under six feet, I weighed about 
160 pounds, and was strong and agile 
from outdoor athletics at college. 

‘*Ever been to sea before?’ queried 
the agent. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ I answered, telling my 
lie boldly, for in truth I had been afloat 
as a passenger, but never as seaman. 


‘‘ Where are your papers? Your 
discharges ?”’ 
Papers! For the first time I knew 


that a sea-going man must have papers 
of some sort. 

“T haven’t them with me, sir,” I 
managed to stammer. 

Then the agent laughed, and the clerk 
turned to his books shaking his head. 

‘*See here, young fellow,’’ said the 
agent, dropping his voice, ‘‘ you have 
some reason for coming in here in this 
fashion. You’re not broke and trying 
to get across or you wouldn’t have that 
ring with the stone turned inside your 
hand. You’re not a working man. You 
have never been to sea before at labor or 
you would know better than to come to 
a general agent of a line looking for a 
berth. Now it is none of my business 
what yvu are up to, but I advise you 
not to try work at sea. You are big 
and strong, but—well, if you are after 
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experience you will surely get it.’ 

‘‘T am not afraid of the work, and 
am fully determined—’’ I began. 

‘““That being the case, take this.’’ 
He scribbled two or three words in Ger- 
man on his card and gave it to me, add- 
ing, ‘To-morrow morning go over to 
our piers in Hoboken and ask for Capt. 
Bodenhausen. Give him that card.’’ 

It was after eleven o'clock the next 
day when I entered the great doors of 
the Hamburg-American piers, carrying 
in one hand a suit-case, while behind 
me came a boy panting under the weight 
of a closely-packed Gladstone—my 
ditty bag. Every cent of money I had 
but a ten-dollar gold piece and one or 
two very small coins, I had already 
mailed to the Hotel Cecil in London. 
I had burned my bridges behind me. 

There was a tremendous bustle on the 
pier. The Fuerst Bismarck was to sail 
at noon, and I felt pleased to think I 
was in ample time to see Capt. Boden- 
hausen, no doubt the commander of the 
greyhound, go on board, go down to the 
forecastle of which I had so often read, be 
assigned to a watch, and begin work. 

Nearing the gangways, the stewards, 
all combed, washed, and neat in their 
monkey-jackets and wide, blue trousers, 
almost dragged the baggage from the 
hands of the boy and myself. So I was 
now being taken for a passenger. That 
would never do. I began to ask for 
Capt. Bodenhausen. A Viking at the 
foot of the first cabin gangway lifted his 
megaphone and bawled out :— 

‘* Kap-itan Boden-HAUS-en.”’ 

At some distance a huge man in his 
shirt sleeves, in rough working clothes, 
was directing a score of men who were 
lowering express boxes and mails into 
the hold. He dropped his work with 
an air of impatience at the call, and 
came waddling toward me between piles 
of cargo, jammed trucks and cabs. On 
his brow was the frown of Jove and he 
stroked his great beard as if gathering 
dignity. 

‘* Vas iss los ?’? he demanded of the 
Viking. 

The Viking pointed to me. 

With certain misgivings I held out 
the card with the three words in Ger- 
man on it and said :— 


‘‘T was told to report here for work 
on the Besmarck.”’ 

“ You /” 

Then the storm broke. The things 
he said I will never know, for I learned 
my German at college, but I saw the 
men about us quail at the outburst and 
bend, each to his own task, with every 
mark of fear. He ended with a roared 
and most expressive ‘‘ Bah |” tured, 
and left me. 

When the angry giant had gone I 
stood still and pondered for quite some 
time, then picking up the card which 
he had flung aside, dismissed my boy 
and started for the dock offices. I was 
determined not to give up. 

There was another and smaller ship, 
the Pa/atia, lying at the next pier, and 
from the activity aboard her I judged 
that she, too, was about to sail. By 
this time the Fucrst Bismarck was mak- 
ing down the harbor. 

At the door of the offices I met the 
huge Bodenhausen just emerging. 
Boldly I blocked the way and held out 
my card once more. 

“Vat, you pack vonct more! Humf! 
Nefer mindt, I feex you. You vant to 
vork? You git ’em. Louey, sommst 
du hier! Ven dis tam vool comes 
round to-morrow morning put him on 
der /'a/atia, heest.’? Then he whispered 
something in German to Louey. A 
wiser or less obstinate seeker for know!- 
edge would have taken warning and not 
come the next morning. But I did. 

Appearing about nine, having seen 
that seafaring hours were a trifle earlier 
than those to which I was accustomed, 
I presented myself to ‘‘ Louey,’’ who 
took me on board the /a@/a/ta and, bid- 
ding me drop my baggage by a forward 
companionway, led me astern along 
deck till we met a man in cook’s cap, 
apron and jacket, whom I later learned 
was also a Bodenhausen, of the family 
of the redoubtable port captain. 

To him I was presented. 

‘*Spik German ?'’ he demanded. 

“No.” 

“Spik French ?” 

“No.” 

“Spik Russ ?”’ 

“No.” 

‘7 dund’t vant you.”’ 
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Here Louey 
broke in with 
a wink and a 
whisper, and 
my interroga- 
tor and he 
then looked 
me over from 
head to foot, 
discussed my 
points in Ger- 
man and 
laughed and 


some huge 
joke were on 
foot. It dawn- 
ed upon me 
that I was in 
a position on 
shipboard 
where I could 
most heartily 
sympathize 
with the ‘‘ten- 
derfoot’’ of 
story and 
song. I fore- 
saw trouble 
and set my 
jaw. How- 
ever, if I had 
really known 
what was be- 
fore me I be- 
lieve my reso- 
lution would 
have melted at 
that very moment. Stubborn ignorance 
is sometimes a very good thing, though. 
“Come dis way. I vill show you 
vere you shleep,” said Louey when they 
had finished their critique, by which I 
knew I was berthed on the Pala/ia. 
We went forward to the companion- 
way beside which I had deposited my 
baggage, and he led me down to the 
level of the third deck where there was 
an open place about twenty feet square 
with a metal-encased shaft in the center. 
Around the sides were narrow iron doors 
like those opening off a prison court. 
Louey pointed into one of these 
openings and I entered. The compart- 
ment within was about seven feet high, 


“Slinging”' the cargo into the hold. The photograph ts taken 
from the hold looking up through the hatch. 


six wide and 
nine long. On 
either side 
were bunks, 
six in num- 
ber, like 
troughs. In 
each of them 
was a dirty 
cotton bag of 
straw and a 
single dark, 
coarse blan- 
ket with re- 
pulsive stains 
on it. Every 
bunk showed 
signs of occu- 
pancy except 
one. That 
was on the 
left on a level 
with the floor. 
At the foot of 
the bunks 
were tiny up- 
right lockers. 
In them were 
some rough 
clothes, to- 
bacco, match- 
es and bottles 
of liquor, A 
single port- 
hole, almost 
obscured by 
the lockers, 
admitted a 
faint light 
through the thick, dirty glass. Over- 
head was one small electric light. 

So this was to be my home for two 
weeks, perhaps longer. There was not 
even room to stow one piece of my bag- 
gage let alone two. Wherever I putit, 
it was always in the way, and remained 
so during the voyage. ‘The reader can 
judge by this how cramped were the 
quarters. How different from the jolly 
forecastle of my fancy ! 

“Ven you git py your vorking 
clothes, go oop py der galley,’’ said 
Louey, and vanished up the companion- 
way. I extracted a sweater and an old 
pair of trousers and put them on, as 
well as changing my hat for a little cap 


“The galley, where food ts cleaner than it looks. 


Behind the bars which divide the cook's domain from the 


engine ruom,a stoker can be seen at breakfast. 


of the sort we used to compel the fresh- 
men to wear. I felt fit for labor, and 
going on deck presented myself at the 
door of the galley, and to what task I 
was about to be assigned I neither knew 
nor surmised any more than a kitten 
knows what the world looks like before 
it opens its eyes. 

Der erste kiiche, or chief cook, was 
directing three or four white-capped un- 
derlings in the preparation of the mid- 
day lunch. All was bustle. Clatter of 
knives on wooden table boards around 
the galley, hiss of boiling water, crackle 
of charcoal in the ovens, banging of 
great copper pans being shifted about 
and chatter of the cooks made up the 
conglomerate of sound. 

When the erste kiiche saw me in the 
door he sang out :— 

‘‘Hans.”’ 

‘Yah,’ answered a voice from with- 
in a room across the passage from the 
starboard side of the galley. 

Then the door opened and a close- 


cropped head was thrust out. Its owner 
may have been twenty, may have been 
thirty years of age. I never learned. 
His expression was mild and guileless, 
and all the intelligence in his counte- 
nance was in the small, weakly blue 
eyes. Short of stature, stunted and 
bent by labor, that was Hans, kichen- 
maat, or cook’s mate, of the Falatia 
and my boss for my first voyage as a 
seafarer. A better-hearted little fellow 
never drew breath. To his unselfishness 
in taking on himself at first the heavy 
tasks which were rightfully mine I owe 
my having been able to stand up under 
the work at all. 

The chief cook said something to 
him in German which was equivalent to 
‘‘there’s your man, such as he is,’’ and 
Hans, opening wider the door, admitted 
me to the little room, and as I entered 
I noticed that over the door was a metal 
plate bearing the word ‘‘ aufwasch.”’ 

The room was against the side of the 
ship on the level of the second deck. A 


Potatoes ave the staple food aboard a liner. As cook's mate on two voyages the author's record for ‘peeling 
spuds" was 108 bushels. 


passage separated it from the galley 
which occupied the center space, and on 
the other side of the galley was another 
passage and then another row of rooms 
running along the outside of the ship. 
This row was occupied by petty officers 
of several sorts when not used for cabin 
passengers. In the row in which was 
the cook’s mate’s room the order of 
quarters was about as follows, begin- 
ning astern: butcher, cook’s mate, 
storekeeper, ship’s barber, engineers, 
bakery, steward’s pantry, ship’s doctor, 
purser, then fourth, third, second and 
first officers’ quarters. 

It was in the aufwasch that I was 
destined to spend the majority of my 
waking hours. It was about eight by 
ten feet in dimensions. Against the 
ship’s side was a great wooden trough 
with greasy rice root brushes hanging 
over it. Around the walls hung scores 
of pots and pans, griddles and broilers. 
The stew pots and roasting pans were 
of heavy coppered make, inserted in 


graded sizes, one within the other, in 
groups of six or seven to take up less 
room. The floor was of tile, scrubbed 
clean. Against the front and back walls 
were low wooden benches. Every hiche 
was filled with brooms, clothes, cans, 
soap packages, etc. Two portholes let 
in the light of day. 

Into that room, three times per day, 
were dumped all the befouled cooking 
utensils used to prepare the food for a 
ship’s load of over a thousand people. 
It was the duty of the cook’s mate force 
to clean the utensils, keep the room 
clean, clean the galley after each meal, 
prepare the vegetables, bring up the coal 
for the bakery and the galley, bring up 
the butcher’s, baker’s and cook’s stores, 
and between times to help anybody that 
had too much to do. The cook’s mate 
had two helpers. I was one of these. 
We began each day at five in the morn- 
ing, and if the ‘‘ lawn was rough,’’ and 
the passengers sick and not hungry, we 
got through at nine o’clock at night. 
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As Hans ushered me into the au/- 
wasch I saw another man in ragged 
clothes sitting on one of the benches, 
a two-bushel sack of potatoes at his 
feet, a pan for peelings between his 
knees, and a pot half filled with water 
for the peeled ones at his side on the 
bench. Hans held out an ordinary 
wooden-handled case knife and pointed 
to a seat on the bench on the other side 
of the pot. I understood. I took the 
knife and set to work with the mental 
comment, ‘‘ This is not so bad, old 
chap.”’ 

Never shall I forget my first acquaint- 
ance with ‘‘spuds.’’ Potatoes are an easy 
cargo, keep well, and are a staple arti- 
cle of food. Therefore they are used 
in quantities on all the big liners. On 
two voyages where I have had ‘‘spuds”’ 
to peel I have figured out conservatively 
that for my share I have done 108 bush- 
els. 

We peeled and peeled and peeled. 
Where the back of the knife boreagainst 
my forefinger a blister came. In nota 
great while it was bleeding. I tied it 
up and went on. When it seemed that 


if I had come on the boat at 9.30 it 
must be about 5 o’clock, there was a 
sound of band music somewhere at the 
ship’s side, a great shouting and cheer- 
ing, and Hans exclaimed :— 

‘* Py Chee, ve goin’!” 

It was noon only, and the big ship 
was just leaving the dock. There 
had been such a miscellany of noises 
and so many previous moments of 
seeming excitement that I had fan- 
cied the ship had sailed long before and 
was quite surprised that we were not 
about off Sandy Hook or better. 

From that moment on I peeled 
‘* spuds ’’—Hans called them ‘‘ kartof- 
feln ’’—desperately, feeling sure that 
when I had reached the bottom of my 
sack I would at least get a change 
of work, for the ragged man and I had 
by this time peeled all that were in sight 
in the room except the few still at our 
feet. 

Hans turned from scraping meat cin- 
ders off a broiler and saw I was through. 
He took hold of one side of the soaking 
pot and said something to me in Ger- 
man. I did not understand the words, 


Lunch on the‘ Palatia." The officers’ mess. 
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but I did the gesture. He wanted me 
to help him lift the heavy pot over to 
-the trough, and when we had done so 
by balancing it nicely, he poured off the 


that they were all, so far as I could see, 
marked potatoes. 

Breaking in a barrel head, Hans 
signed for me to hold the sack while he, 


superfluous — —— doughty _lit- 
water. Then tle fellow, 
he took up picked up the 
the four emp- barrel and 
ty sacks and poured them 
said some-- out. Before 
thing else to the voyage 
me I did not was half over 
understand. I could do 
‘*Kannst the same 
nicht Deutsch thing. I mar- 
sprechen?” veled then at 
he said, a his strength, 
look of alarm but I came to 
at the pros- know that it 
pect of hav- is not the 
ing to use strength 
sign language which one 
for the voy- has but acul- 
age coming tivated apt- 
over his face. ness for the 
I shook my use of it. 
head, and When we 
then to my had filled the 
great joy the four sacks he 
ragged man shouldered 
spoke up in one and start- 
English, of a ed up the first 
sort :— “Shaving up" in the cook's mate's cabin on the eve of arrival. The ladder, after 
“He says author slept in the lowest bunk to the left. deliverin g 


go mit him, potatoes more to get al- 
retty.”” 

More potatoes! Four two-bushel 
sacks full! It was lucky the ship had 
left the dock or this story would never 
have been written. As I went out on 
deck I looked across at Tompkinsville 
and calculated what my chances were 
for swimming ashore. Then, with one 
last, long glance at the Statue of Lib- 
erty, still to be seen, I followed Hans 
down a dark companion way aft, feeling 
cut off from all I had ever known, an 
alien among strangers, where I did not 
even hear my native tongue, heavy, 
brutal, rough men about me, and a series 
of tasks before me that for a man who 
had never done a day’s work with his 
hands before in all his life was nothing 
short of appalling. 

In a big room below were piled scores 
of barrels, and I observed with dismay 


some order to me in German. I 
supposed that he meant for me to 
bring one of the sacks. I attempted, 
and after a struggle got it on my shoul- 
der. I got it as far as the next deck 
above but could not make the next lad- 
der, and when Hans returned and found 
me stalled his look of disgust was of the 
sort that even his features could not 
hide, and that is saying more than a lit- 
tle. Hans carried up all the potatoes, 
I shamefacedly following. 

When we were again in the aufwasch 
the chief cook, the second cook, the 
steam cook and the steerage cook and 
their assistants began piling into the 
room a mountain of pots, pans, griddles, 
knives, spoons, mashers, roasting forks, 
collanders, moulds, sieves, and more 
different sorts of cooking utensils than 
I had ever known existed. They were 
a sloppy mass of all sorts of stuff from 


The donkey engine. 


fat drippings to batter and burnt fruit 
scum to underdone macaroni. 

At Hans’ order the other man and I 
set to work to help clean these up. We 
were told to carry in from the galley 
enough hot water to fill the trough. 
Hans told the other man in German and 
the other man told me in Louis Mann. 

While we were at work and getting 
along well, though the hot soapy water 
was agony in the raw places of my hand, 
a cook opened the door of the aufwasch, 
now filled with stinking steam, and set 
down a roasting pan half filled with a 
nasty mess of burned ribs of beef stuck 
to the bottom. As he set it down he 
said the one word ‘“‘ heiss’’ in a signifi- 
cant manner. A moment later I learned 
the German for ‘‘hot.’’ By striking 
my bare forearm against the side of the 
big pan, before I really got hold of it 
with my hands, I got a six-inch burn. 


yy 


The power which loads and unloads the cargo. 


It seemed to me I was really doing 
very well for the first day ; if things 
kept up at this rate I saw myself being 
buried at sea without the usual honors. 

Hans reached up behind some boxes 
on a shelf and took down a little jar of 
something that even in that atmosphere 
smelled like the ‘‘ oont’’ of the ballad, 
or worse, and from it spread a yellow 
mixture over the wound. 

In half an hour the pain had subsided 
some. We went on at once with our 
work, and after what seemed to me 
many hours the last piece was scraped, 
rubbed and hung up. Then we carried 
more hot water, and the other men slip- 
ped off their loose shoes from their 
stockingless feet while they scrubbed 
out the filthy room, letting the refuse 
water run out the scuppers. Hans sent 
me out of the room till Icould get a 
pair of shoes fit for such work, for I had 
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on a pair of button patent leathers. 

During the time when the avalanche 
of fouled utensils had been pouring in 
from the galley, Hans had brought in a 
tin pannikin of something that looked 
like Hungarian goulasch, and he and 
the other man ate of it with a relish, 
supplementing it with some rye bread 
and cold coffee from a pot that seemed 
to be a permanent institution. The 
mess of the utensils had almost nause- 
ated me, and I had no appetite for the 
dark mixture in the pannikin, so I ate 
nothing. 

With the room put to rigkts we sat 
down once more to peel ‘‘ spuds ’’—that 
is, the other man and myself, Hans 
being busy in the galley making the 
vegetables ready for the soup. 

The other man, as I have designated 
him so far, now told me something 
about himself. He said his name 
was Mueller, and that he was a Bavarian 
born, and had been three years in Amer- 
ica as a drug clerk in a store in New 
Orleans, but had received word that his 
old mother was sick and wanted to see 
him. He was trying to reach home be- 
fore she died. Since he was 
familiar with work about a 
ship’s galley he had shipped 
as cook’s mate. He also in- 
formed me that we three men 
were doing what five did or- 
dinarily. I felt sure it could 
have been satisfactorily par- 
celed out to a dozen. 

We peeled, and peeled, and 
still we peeled. Supper time 
came and passed. The ship’s 
motion told us that we were 
fairly on the Atlantic, and 
through the porthole we could 
see it was dark. Hans came 
in from his work in the gal- 
ley, helping the cooks, and 
brought fragments of fish on 
a platter, some pieces of choice 
roasts, and many other things 
left over in the kitchen from 
the ship’s evening bill of first- 
class fare. It did not look 
tempting, though clean, and 
I shook my head. Hans 
winked at Mueller, and said 
something about ‘‘ kiimmel.” 


From out of its hiding-place inside a 
jar he drew a bottle of white liquor. He 
took a long swig, smacked his lips, and 
passed itto me. It was something new 
to me and very fine, and gave me the 
stimulation that I needed. In five min- 
utes I was ready to eat my first meal on 
board the Palatia. I ate well. That 
was the beginning of the heaviest eat- 
ing I have ever done in all my life; 
practically five meals a day of very 
choice and very well cooked food, eaten 
for the most part not from plates but 
from the great vessels in which it was 
cooked. 

The first evening aftersupper Mueller 
and I were left to do the heaviest pots 
and pans, and then I was called into the 
galley to help Hans. In both the side 
devoted to cooking for the steerage pas- 
sengers and the side for the cabin pas- 
sengers were long tables topped with 
heavy oak boards held in place by bits 
of wood. We stripped off the boards, 
scrubbed them with long-handled scrub- 
bers dipped in hot suds, then we took up 
the scrubbing process on the tables, the 
steam ovens, and in fact over the whole 


Drawing the fire. 
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galley. Then it was all rinsed down 
with hot water by the bucketfuls from 
the several great caldrons in which the 
steam cook did his work. When every- 
thing was washed down to the floor we 
scrubbed the floor and rinsed it off with 
water which we swept into the scup- 
pers. Then we dried the detached 
pieces, boards, hangers, knives, chop- 
ping boxes, etc., and put everything in 
Its place. : 

The heat from the ovens in which the 
fires still burned and from the hot water 
combined with the steam made that 
room at that hour a truly terrible place 
to work in. I was dripping from head 
to foot before I had been at work five 
minutes. Out through the door I could 
see cooks and stewards taking their ease 
and smoking. I knew the end of our 
work could not be far off; so, growing 
weaker and weaker with a stupor of ex- 
haustion stealing over me, I struggled 
on with my reeking task, and at half- 
past nine staggered out of the galley 
into the aufwasch to find Mueller strip- 
ped to the waist and scrubbing himself 
as if work were done. I took a swallow 
of kiimmel, and in a few minutes was 
able to take a good rub down before I 
cooled off. 

At last even the final trifling duties 
were done and Hans, after shutting up 
the aufwasch for the night, led the way 
to the sleeping quarters. Crossing the 
forward second deck I staggered from 
weakness, and stopped at the rail long 
enough to look out over the heaving 
sea, a trifle darker than the sky, and 
drink some deep drafts of that wonder- 
ful air. Then I made my way forward 
and below to the little cabin. 

Hans was in the top bunk on the 
other side. Mueller was in the middle 
bunk on the same side. Both were un- 
dressing. In the lower bunk on that 
side I saw a snoring hulk in which 
I recognized the steam cook’s helper. 
Directly over my bunk slept one of the 
baker’s men, and in the top bunk on my 
side was the schlachterer. 

As I blundered into the doorway he 
gave a raucous shout of ridicule and 
said a bantering something I could not 
understand. I heard Mueller tell him 
that I could not understand, and then 


while I was throwing off my clothes 
the butcher amused himself pushing my 
head downward with his heel. I was 
too numbed and exhausted to resent it. 
My fingers were in such a condition I 
could barely get my shoes off. Then 
I crept in on the dirty sack of straw, 
drew over me the scanty blanket, made 
a pillow of the unburned arm, heard the 
babel of rough voices and loud guffaws 
for a few seconds—and forgot every- 
thing. 

It seemed to me I had lain there a 
half minute or so when I felt a blow in 
my side, and opened my eyes to see the 
butcher just drawing back his foot. 
The bunks opposite me were empty. 
Through the porthole came a gray light. 
It was morning, and time to be up and 
at work again. 

I made an effort to rise but could 
not. It seemed as if every bone in my 
body was broken. My hands were 
swollen till I could not move my fingers. 
The muscles of my abdomen and back 
refused to act without giving me the 
most excruciating pain. 

The butcher had gone. In some way 
I contrived to roll out on the floor, then 
I got on my knees, then to my feet, and 
by using the old method familiar to 
every football player of relieving first- 
training stiffness by using a part at a 
time, I succeeded in getting limber 
enough to dress myself. 

The wind-shovel had been left in the 
porthole and an icy blast was pouring 
in. It was colder still on deck. AsI 
passed the engineer’s door I saw that his 
clock said it was not yet five. Hans 
and Mueller were shivering in the au/- 
wasch, the former busy in making some 
coffee. 

I was sent at once to the bakery to 
get something. Even Mueller could 
not make me understand, so they thrust 
a wooden vessel into my hands, put me 
out and shut the door. I went to the 
baker, who, from the work around him, 
must have been up for hours, and he 
piled the vessel full of hot rolls and 
cakes, sweet and plain. 

It was in eating those rolls and drink- 
ing the splendid coffee which Hans had 
made that spirit and feeling began to 
come back to me. Wretched as I was 
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I found I had a new strength, a new 
ability. I recuperated with great rap- 
idity, and the hurried work I had to do 
prevented me from paying much atten- 
tion to my bruises and burns. 

The morning routine was the build- 
ing of fires, making of the coffee in the 
great caldron, and bringing up the stores 
and the day’s supply of coal, by which 
time the first of the things to be cleaned 
after breakfast-getting began to arrive. 
When the pots and pans and all their 
kindred vexations were once more out 
of the way, the next employment, so 
far as I was concerned, was to help the 
butcher bring up the meat. 

It was here that one of the turning 
points in my life on the Pa/atza came to 


pass. 

I followed the butcher down to the re- 
frigerating compartment, after [hadeaten 
a good second breakfast, and received 
from him great pieces of meat as he 
took them off the ice and passed them 
out. When he had finished he had sev- 
eral hundred pounds lying at the foot 
of the iron ladder ascending from the 
hold. There were three of these lad- 
ders, each about twelve feet long, set at 
an angle such as is seen usually in the 
ordinary step-ladder. ‘They were hard 
toascend without a load, let alone with 
a fletschboot with one hundred or more 
pounds of meat in it on one’s shoulder. 

When we had the meat all out of the 
refrigerating compartment the butcher, 
with a grin on his face, signed for me to 
get ready to shoulder a piece of beef. He 
picked out for me the largest quarter 
in the pile. 

Looking up I sawa half dozen laugh- 
ing, jeering faces peering down the 
companionway. ‘The butcher shouted 
some jest up tothem. A sudden, fierce 
resolve to do or—well, anything else 
that might happen, came over me, and I 
started up the ladder. I topped the first 
one, reeled on the landing, and started 
upthesecond. Itseemed as if my head 
would burst, and there was a smothered 
feeling at my heart, but I made tbe sec- 
ond landing and got my foot on the first 
rung of the third ladder. Aslight shift 
of the load threw the strain at a differ- 
ent angle and I made up the third lad- 
der, slowly and with such careful, con- 


—_ 


served effort as I have never put forth 
in all my life, before or since. Half way 
up I felt myself falling back, but blinded 
with a red rush of something before my 
eyes. I still managed to clutch the 
ladder and went on—in some way went 
on—got on the deck, and reeled along to 
the schlachteret. When my body struck 
the chopping block I fell on it with the 
beef. 


As I straightened up Hans stepped 
forward from the crowd gathered at the 
door, picked off the linen weight tag, 
put on the beef at the Chicago abattoir, 
and held it up to view. 

°° 187 Ibs.” 

There was a murmur of astonishment, 
and thereafter every man of them was 
civil to me in his rude way and I made 
some warm friendships among them. 

The getting up of the coal was a 
severe task. It was done by a hand 
windlass set in a shaft floored with a 
grating up through which poured the 
awful heat from the furnaces forty feet 
below. Heavy panniers of coal were 
filled below by the coal passers and the 
hooksat the ends of the chains attached, 
and then, while Mueller or Hans guided 
up the load, I turned the windlass. The 
hand-hold was always so hot that I had 
to use a cloth to keep from burning my 
hands. The standing room was so 
cramped that no free use of the back 
muscles could be got, and to bring up a 
dozen panniers was completely exhaust- 
ing in that stifling atmosphere. 

Meanwhile one incident happened 
which is worth the setting down. 
On the second day the purser ap- 
peared at the door of the aufwasch, 
roared my name through his beard, and 
conducted me to the first officer’s room. 
The first officer was Herr Roesser, a gen- 
tleman and a man of great ability, as I 
learned from serving under his direction. 

He asked me the usual formal ques- 
tions to fill out the blanks for my 
‘*signing-on.’’ He also informed me 
that my pay for the twelve days’ voyage 
was to be five marks, or a little over 
$1.20. Some day I hope to be able to 
repay the Hamburg-American Packet 
Company for their generosity. 

When we arrived finally in the shelter 
of Cuxhaven, as the first offieer allowed 
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me to leave theship there, I very gladly 
left the aufivasch and the boys, put on 
my usual attire and went on board the 
lighter. 

As the boat steamed up the Elbe with 
its fairyland of early summer on either 
shore, I seemed to have entered a new 
world indeed, though my _ swollen, 
scarred, red, cracked hands protruding 
‘from my coat sleeves were constant re- 
minders when my eyes fell on them of 
the hardship I had left behind. 

Sometime after this I left my work on 
shore on the Hamburg docks, and aided 
by some papers which I borrowed from 
a young chap who was hurt and com- 
pelled to go to the hospital, I signed on 
the Merissa of the Hamburg-American 
coasting line—asan oiler under his name 
of A. Meyer. With me in this new ven- 
ture was a friend of Hans of the Pa/atia, 
named Krauss, who was an oiler. He 
spent much time in instructing me in an 
oilers duties, and so when we presented 
ourselves for work on the NVerissa we 
got it without trouble. By this time I 
looked the part and could to some ex- 
tent talk it, though at this writing the 
gift has fallen away more easily than it 
came. 

Luckily Krauss and I got the twelve- 
hour day shift together and before the 
second engineer got down in the ma- 
chinery Krauss went in hurried panto- 
mime all over the work I would prob- 
ably have to do and showed me what 
joints to watch, what brasses to rub, 
what cups to oil up, what bearings to 
feel for heat, what rags to use, how to 
polish the steps, rails and in general the 
intricate duties of an oiler who assists 
the engineers in the care of the engine. 

Our quarters were even worse than 
those on the Pe/atia, and the men who 
occupied them with us slept in their 
vile clothes and at least half of them 
used water only by accident. 

Our fare was chunks of beef, cabbage, 
turnips, rashers of salt pork and quan- 
tities of potatoes together with black 
bread, and warm, tasteless water from 
the condensers. Once a day we had a 
cup of sour wine and in the morning a 
big drink of kiimmel. By this time, 
however, my muscles were seasoned; I 
was hearty as a young ox, my digestion 


was perfect, while so far as my ability to 
sleep was concerned I have often laid 
down for a nap in the midst of the en- 
gines on a warm hanger with a big 
crank coming around every two seconds | 
within six inches of my face. 

It was some considerable time after 
this, that while working in the docks at 
Southampton I heard there was a 
shortage in stewards on board a boat of 
the —— line which was then in that 
port, merely to receive a detachment of 
the Guards, and buying a steward's 
rig out and drawing up for myself a re- 
ceipt for eight Cunard discharges as a 
steward merely to show how excellent 
my record was, I presented myself to 
the shore officer and was signed on in- 
stantly simply, I am convinced, on the 
strength of having a clean shave. A 
neat chap is the man for the steward’s 
pantry. 

This voyage, so far as my duties 
were concerned, was a much more en- 
joyable one than any of the others. 
A steward is nothing more or less than 
a combination waiter and chambermaid. 
His duties begin an hour before break- 
fast, by allrights, inasmuch as it should 
take him that time at least to brush up 
his blue or black uniform, shave, make 
his hands neat and shine his shoes. 
He is supposed to wear a spotless and 
expansive bosom to his shirt, clean 
collar and black or white tie. Ido not 
think I ever saw but two stewards who 
had shirts, all the others used a dickey 
for the sake of economy. 

Waiting on the passengers at table, 
the care of the tables, the care of the 
silverware and a certain amount of 
dishwashing and pantry work make up 
the steward’s dining-room duties. The 
other half is work in the staterooms, 
making the beds, straightening up the 
rooms and doing the general work of a 
chambermaid as well as giving a cer- 
tain amount of attendance to the occu- 
pants of the rooms. 

The pay is very poor and the princi- 
pal dependence of the steward is on the 
tips he receives. They are really the 
poorest paid class that goes to sea in 
one way, and yet I have known men to 
make £40 on a six weeks’ voyage. 

The voyage was without incident 
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that would add value to this narrative 
except for the abuses on board. 

To begin with, the usual discipline of 
the ship was to a certain extent inter- 
-rupted by having the troops aboard in- 
stead of ordinary passengers, and the 
officers and men of the crew seemed 
to vie in excesses. 

The third day out from the Needles 
it began to get very hot, and the mili- 
tary officers took to drink like the fish 
of the saying. Being chummy with the 
military officers by this time, the ship’s 
officers, from captain down, entered on 
a carouse that continued in accelerated 
degrees during the voyage. The demor- 
alization spread downward through sen- 
ior and junior first, second and third 
officers, until even the second engineer 
was so full of brandy and soda one day 
that a bright young oiler laid him away 
on a hanger and stood the watch without 
any mishap. 

So far I have not found a point quite 
so apropos as this for a description of 
life in the stokehold and bunkers, ‘‘ forty 
feet below decency,’’ for much of our 
trouble arose from the condition of the 
firemen. 

These men, in two classes, are the 
hardest working of all the classes of 
labor on board steamships. From inti- 
mate association with them in their labor 
and from knowledge of low orders of 
labor on shore, I can say without hesi- 
tation that, as a class, ship’s firemen 
and coal-passers or trimmers perform 
more arduous and repulsive work than 
the miners in thin veins in the anthra- 
cite region, the miners in the hot mines 
of Montana, the glass blowers of the 
gas belt, or the grimy toilers in the roll- 
ing mills. They receive proportionately 
less pay. They usually work in four- 
hour watches, four on and eight off. 
Their location is in front of the firing 
ends of the battery of ship’s boilers or 
in the bunkers where the coal is stored, 
both of these being in the very bowels 
of the ship. The quarters are cramped, 
the air full of noxious gases, the light, 
the terrible glare of the raging fires, and 
the temperature ranging from 105 to 140 
degrees Fahrenheit. The most that even 
the Cunard line pays picked firemen for 
their mail boats is $40 per month. The 


American line has its price regulated at 
an average of something over $30, 
though at times it equals the best rate. 

In concluding my experiences on a 
liner I will speak briefly of a line which 
sails under the American flag, but 
in whose crews are a motley aggre- 
gation of Scandinavians, Huns, Slavs, 
Irish, Neapolitans, etc., in fact all 
types of sea farers except Lascars. 
I have been reliably informed that 
the line is compelled to sign on all 
the firemen and trimmers as well as 
engineers and oilers in America, and 
that the men must all be citizens or have 
declared their intention. .The other 
classes of ships work are admittedly 
done by foreigners. 

The men who may want to ship 
out of New York and the port to which 
this line sails will never take a berth on 
a boat of its fleet if they can get 
another, for the reason that the life is 
the very worst and most unsatis- 
factory of lives on any of the big lines. 
I have shipped on their boats and I 
know that men coming off duty after 
meal hours will rarely ever find any 
tea or bread saved for them; there is 
poorer management in the different de- 
partments, more lax discipline, more 
dirt in places that should be the clean- 
est, more waste of materials of all sorts, 
less care of the health of the men, 
longer hours for the firemen and trim- 
mers, and the wages paid are such that 
no man who lives on them can afford a 
homie on the American side. Ameri- 
cans are on the ship by accident, and 
yet the Navy Department is counting 
on these same ships and crews as avail- 
able instantly in time of war. It is 
well to clear away this fallacy. The 
owners could put the ships at the 
government’s disposal to a certainty, but 
what good is the best ship with a dis- 
loyal crew of foreigners aboard. 

Sailors are a hardy, uncomplaining lot, 
but I earnestly wish some of the scores 
of instances of outrageous cruelties on 
the high seas which have been told to 
me by those who have been the victims, 
could be blazoned far and near and a 
reform of shipping laws take place 
which will give a man as much civil 
protection afloat as he has ashore. 


The cook of the ‘* Principality”’ of Liverpool, in his galley. Born in Jamaica, this fellow killed his man at 
Karachi, and is held the best disguiser of salt pork on the high seas. 


